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HOME DECORA TION AND FURNITURE. 




HE desire to be orig- 
inal is very apt to 
tempt us to throw 
aside all precedent 
and tradition. This is 
a concession to the pre- 
vailing craving for 
f something unusual or 
odd, a sort of vitiated 
taste that admires a design 
merely because it is differ- 
ent from the ordinary thing 
one sees. Modern sentiment admires a piece of 
furniture of unusual proportions, a decorative 
motive that runs counter to received laws, a room whose 
divisions and color are startling, entirely apart from the 
fact of real beauty or ugliness. 

Such admiration is of course ephemeral, and will be 
transferred to-morrow to the next new thing. The re- 
action in favor of antiques, while, perhaps, savoring too 
much of a fashion, is still indicative of an improvement 
in public taste, and the return to any historical style, how- 
ever inappropriate to our time, is better than the fever- 
ish search for oddities and novelties. The designer 
works on a higher plane, and study and thought are not 
thrown away — in fact, are absolutely necessary, when be- 
fore " chic" or " snap" was all that was demanded. To 
be original within the limitation of a certain fixed style 
is extremely difficult, and appears often impossible. How 
can we design Moorish ornament better than the builders 
of the Alhambra ? And when we have followed their 
marvellous work, what is left to be done ? What is left 
to be done if one would carve Renaissance scrolls and 
panels, or fashion the tracery of a Gothic window ? The 
case is not so hopeless, however, if we remember that a 
regard for the customs and necessities of our age makes 
certain changes obligatory, and a modernized adoption of 
a style is all we can consistently use. This gives the 
designer scope, and I must insist that it is better and im- 
measurably more difficult to do a good thing in a given 
style — a piece of work that shall fill all aesthetic and 
practical requirements — than one whose only claim to 
admiration is its originality. 

It has been claimed that decorative art of the decora- 
tive sort — the Renaissance scroll, the Moorish fret — Jap- 
anese and Indian surface ornament, are not for us to do 




LARGE OAKEN CHAIR FOR THE HALL. 



now ; that the art is lost, and our only hope is in imitative 
art — painting flowers, landscapes and the like. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the Eastern nations evince in their 
art work a feeling for form and color in conventional de- 
sign that we cannot equal in any degree ; and the mediae- 
val workman, who was at 
once designer and carver, pro- 
duced things we cannot ap- 
proach. I am still optimist 
enough to hope for better 
things from our designers. If 
our carpet weavers cannot 
make rugs like those from 
Persia and Turkey, need they 
go back to their old-time de- 
vices of landscapes, peacocks 
and gigantic flowers ? We 
surely do not want these in 
our carpets any more than we 
want our wall papers printed 
with representations of deer- 
hunts or oak panelling. If 
the average Chinese decora- 
tor of fans and vases can sur- 
pass the average American 
painter of plaques, that is no 
reason why plaques and vases 
should not be decorated, and 
decorated in the way we think 
proper. I am inclined to think 
that the method I have al- 
ready described of combining 
or introducing naturalistic 
forms in conventional designs 
may make a characteristic 
style. The frieze given on 
pages 84 and 85, composed 
of iris, is an example. Sup- 
pose it is used for embroid- 
ery, or painted on plaster all 
around a room, or on gilded 
canvas, or on natural wood 
that shows the grain, or in 
some other similar way. Then 
the ordinary pictorial treat- 
ment of the iris would be in- 
appropriate, and a conven- 
tionalized arrangement like 
this eminently suitable. An 
easel picture, 
or single pan- 
el treated like 
a picture, 
is another 
thing ; but 
this, it must 
be always re- 
membered, is 
decorative 
art. The 
main charac- 
teristics of 
the flower 
and leaves 
may be 
shown — the 
general color 
and form ; 
but just as 

when we carve a flower in wood or' 
stone, many of the qualities — important 
ones, too — cannot be expressed on ac- 
count of the limitations of the material. 
The same is true of stained glass and 
mosaic. The temptation is to reproduce 
nature as faithfully as possible, and to 
make a picture. But when we consider 
the materials in which we are working 
and trying to represent the delicacy of a 
flower, the grace of a leaf, it seems better 



to acknowledge the inevitable limitations. Certainly a 
better result is assured. 

In the large illustration of the library, the painted 
frieze, if it were an attempt at an exact representation of 
natural objects, animals, flowers, still-life or what not, 




ARCH AND COLUMNS OF MAHOGANY. 



it would challenge criticism as a picture, and besides 
would be, for a picture, poorly placed, and at best only 
part of it would be well lighted. As the position is fixed 
the treatment should be considered accordingly and a 
decorative composition employed. It is then judged from 
an entirely different stand-point, and will probably give 
more pleasure under the circumstances than a pic- 
torial treatment, even if this were the work of a 
master. 

The large panel over the fireplace is an instance 
where pictorial art may be displayed to advantage. A 
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good picture is here well placed, well framed and within 
the range of vision ; at any rate, it is not " skyed." 

This sketch is an illustration of a strictly architectural 
treatment of a large room that need not result in too 
much formality. The general lines and main divisions 
are studied so that the fireplace, book-cases and ceiling 
beams are studied together, but the smaller subdivisions 
are varied without disturbing the general symmetry, 
such as the shelves and cupboards on either side of the 
fireplace. The scheme of leaving the upper shelf for 
bric-a-brac is at once practical and decorative. It is 
too high for books and gives a dark line of shadow all 
around the room, with fine opportunities for color in the 
vases, plaques and similar objects that will find a rest- 
ing-place there. The couch in the corner is shown cov- 
ered with rugs, no wood-work showing. This I have 
found an excellent arrangement, making a most luxu- 



green. The chair stood guard on a brown and dark 
red hall-way with a bronze umbrella-stand and a Turk- 
ish rug, all bathed in a rich yellow light from a stained 
glass window on the staircase landing. The question 
of how to treat the hall in a city house is not easily 
answered. If we have space enough, chairs such as 
these, and oaken chests or tables serve as hat-racks bet- 
ter than the brass-armed straggling pieces of furniture 
sold for this purpose in the shops. It is much pleasanter 
even in a narrow hall, when we are cramped for room, to 
find the conventional hat-rack replaced by something 
more stable and agreeable in form. But we run the dan- 
ger of over- crowding, which we must avoid. One sel- 
dom sees a room after it is furnished looking too bare, 
but how often do we find apartments so crowded that 
one needs a pilot to steer successfully through the maze 
of small tables, bric-a-brac stands, chairs and sofas, 



so. But the result is not all that could be wished ; for 
while a room filled to distraction with furniture, rugs, 
lamps, bric-a-brac, pictures and all the rest of it may be 
an attractive place to visit, it cannot and in fact it is not a 
comfortable room to live in. I have seen many dainty 
conceits, many clever contrivances for saving space in 
the rooms and many charming effects simply obtained, 
and I have every respect for the ingenuity and taste that 
guided the owners, but the effect of overcrowding is un- 
pleasant, nevertheless. ARCHITECT. 



In making alterations in an old mansion on Manhat- 
tan Island, the problem occurred of utilizing the space 
over a mantel which had been set across one corner of 
a room, leaving a triangular recess where formerly was a 
corner cupboard. In its place was put a small bookcase 
of plain pine ornamented with large Japanese nails of 




ARCHITECTURAL BUT NOT TOO FORMAL TREATMENT OF A LIBRARY. 



rious and beautiful piece of furniture. It need not be ex- 
pensive ; the frame, being hidden, can be of. common 
pine, and the cushion or mattress is not costly ; the only 
expense is the rug, or rugs, which may be obtained at all 
prices. 

Extravagance in rugs I find one seldom regrets, as 
they do not go out of fashion, nor do they seem to wear 
out, and the color gets richer year by year. I have known 
a rug to do duty on a couch like the one just referred 
to, then to be used to cover a piece of wall back of a 
sofa, and finally to find its place on the floor among 
others of its kind. 

The huge oaken hall chair here shown is of the 
generous proportions demanded by comfort and ease. 
This was made of oak stained dark— rather a warm 
brown tone— -and the cushions were covered with 
heavy tapestry of which the prevailing tone was bluish 



which are all set across corners and pushed out from the 
wall. I read a most enthusiastic description the other 
day of what was termed an ideal room — a bachelor's 
apartment. This, it was stated, was the size of an ordi- 
nary " hall bedroom," which we know is not palatial. 
This surprising room was divided into three parts by 
two bamboo portieres, and had a sideboard chiffonniere, 
table, wash-stand, beside the inevitable folding-bed. 
There was a large chandelier and three lamps, plush 
curtains, shelves, easy-chairs and many other things 
that all possess the property of occupying space. I 
speak of the misguided admiration for this over-crowded, 
over-lighted little room, for I have seen many like it in 
kind, although none quite so overdone. There is per- 
haps an excuse for the proprietor of one of these " bach- 
elor apartments " for accumulating too many things in 
his little room ; indeed, it is difficult for him not to do 



hammered iron representing pine boughs and canes and 
rusted to imitate the natural color. A curtain of old 
brocade, in a small pattern of pale pink and yellowish 
green, hung ready to be drawn across, and the space at 
the back was filled with peacock feathers. 



The large pointed window over the entrance of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Fifth Avenue, has just 
been filled with stained glass in memory of the founder 
and first rector of the church, the late Rev. Dr. How- 
land. The five lancet lights of the lower part of the 
window show seated figures of Christ and the four evan- 
gelists ; the traceried upper part has ornamental designs 
into which are wrought the symbols of the evangelists. 
The problem of filling a window like this with modern 
stained glass is a difficult one, and we are bound to say 
that it has not been successfully solved in this case. 
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THE BEDROOM AT BEDTIME. 



In a recent English novel, a Parisian lady of the noble 
faubourg is made to give an account of her bedroom 
and her precautions against the cold. Not only are pil- 
lows and counterpane stuffed with eider-down and doors 
and windows and the bed itself trebly curtained, but the 
walls, it appears, are covered with wadded silk, and a 
swan-skin rug is spread for the luxurious little animal 
to step upon. And her story is interrupted with many 
a significant " B-r-r-r " and shiverings meant to show 
that the mere thought of a breath of air was torture. 

While despising this extreme, perhaps many of our 
own more robust young women lean too much to the 
opposite. Some of their rooms are like nothing so much 
as an anchorite's cell. Bare white walls, no hangings, 
scarce a scrap of carpet, are the sort of surroundings to 
which they have accustomed themselves. But this sim- 
plicity may lead to a certain coarseness, and is almost 
sure to bring on colds and coughs, which, as a celebrat- 
ed Scotch physician has said, " cause more deaths than 
the plague." 

In this, as in so many other things of the kind, the 
last century customs were more rational than either ex- 
treme of those of the present. The indefensible alcoves 
apart, none could well be prettier or wholesomer than 
the eighteenth century bedrooms such as we see them 
in the numerous prints of the time. 

Let us reconstitute a bedroom of the period, adapt- 
ing it to the present, and, to begin, let us summarize 
Count Xavier de Maistre's description of his own in his 
memorable " Voyage." " My room faces both the rising 
and the setting sun," he says ; " it forms a long rec- 
tangle, which is thirty-six paces round, keeping very close 
to the wall." The bed, placed at the end of the chamber, 
formed the most agreeable perspective. The first rays 
of the sun came through the foliage of the elm trees 
without, to fall on his curtains of white and rose. Near 
it was his fauteuil, an excellent piece of furniture — 
'■■ above all, of the last utility for one of a meditative 
habit." Near the fauteuil was his table and also the 
fireplace, where he burned his fingers in toasting his 
bread ; and four steps from his bureau was the portrait 
of Madame Hautcastel, which led him into so many 
reveries. For a military man this, it will be-said, was 
sufficiently comfortable, and, indeed, a lady of those 
days would need but a screen and a sofa and a chuff on- 
niere or so in addition. 

It is far from being, in our opin- 
ion, a reprehensible luxury to have 
one's bed warmed on a winter 
night, as the chambermaid in the 
illustration given herewith (after 
an old print by Freudenberg) is 
doing. If our reader should be 
addicted to hammering brass, she 
may make herself the greater part 
of her warming-pan, copying the 
simple design w T e give of a " bas- 
sinoire" of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the original of which is in 
the Cluny Museum. Any copper- 
smith will make and affix the han- 
dle. And, having in mind the 
bleak and Decemberly nights that 
reduced Widow Wadman to cork- 
ing pins (vide " Tristram Shan- 
dy "), she may provide herself with 
one of these foot-warmers, which 
were as dear as the warming-pan 
to her grandmother. 

With this degree of 
comfort a certain ele- 
gance, which has noth- 
ing of ostentation or of 
the conventional, nat- 
urally connects itself. 
These eighteenth-cen- 
tury bedroom modes 
are essentially femi- 
nine, and as different 
from our modern fash- 
ions as a d ressi ng-gown 
is from a tailor-made 
suit. A room furnish- 
ed in accordance with 
them has that charm which belongs to everything 
that clearly expresses its true nature. And when the 
lamp is out, and lines of light from the fire run along 




BRASS WARMING-PAN, 17TH 
CENTURY. 



the polished mouldings or bring out some gilded beading 
or mounting of wrought bronze, and when, bringing 
fancy and memory both to the work, one retraces the 
obscured outlines of each familiar article, one will cer- 
tainly feel little disposed to change it against either the 



SCREENS. 




FOOT-WARMER. 

luxury of the modern Parisienne or the affected simplicity 
of some of her English sisters. 

There was one Frenchwoman that we can remem- 
ber — and she is in fiction, and only half a Frenchwoman, 
a creation of Alexandre Dumas, Jr. — who absolutely 
loved cold. She delighted in clean linen, principally be- 
cause of its, to her, agreeable chilliness. But we would 
not only have the bed linen warmed, but the room also, 
every evening. We agree with " Bachelor Bluff," who, 
in his picture of an ideal home, discourses of the bed- 
room fire : " A half hour at night before a fire of crack- 
ling logs, while the pillow waits for its expected occu- 
pant," he says, " is one of the most restful and agreeable 
experiences of the day. One plans a hundred hopeful 
and recalls innumerable pleasant things in that brief 
overture to the reign of Somnus. The hush of the hour, 
the seclusion, the sense of ease and peace that prevails — 
all seem to unbend the mind and to summon hope and 
fancy for its delectation. To hurry to one's room, 
swiftly disrobe in the chilling air, and plunge between 
the sheets in unseemly haste, is the act of a barba- 
rian ; to linger over warm embers, musing and dream- 




FRENCH CHAMBERMAID (l8TH CENTURY) WARMING 
A BED. AFTER A PRINT BY FREUDENBERG. 

ing, speculating upon the problems of life, recalling 
pleasant incidents of the misty bygone, is the luxurious 
but harmless indulgence of a poet." 



" No amount of delicacy," William Morris remarks, " is 
too great in drawing the curves of a pattern, no amount 
of care in getting the leading lines right from the first 
can be thrown away, for beauty of detail cannot after- 
ward cure any shortcoming in this. Remember that a 
pattern is either right or wrong. It cannot be forgiven 
for blundering, as a picture may be which has otherwise 
great qualities in it. It is with a pattern as with a fort- 
ress, it is no stronger than its weakest point. A failure 
forever recurring torments the eye too much to allow the 
mind to take any pleasure in suggestion and intention." 



The amateur of hammered work in brass or copper, 
who may wish to show his skill in a small and delicate 
form, can hardly find a better model than the little 
water-sprinkler which we illustrate. The original is in 
the Cluny Museum, and is in gilt copper. It is to be 
carried in the hand about the room, allowing the water 
to come drop by drop from the nozzle. 



I. 

The restoration of the screen as a decorative as well 
as useful object in the drawing-room has been one of 
the most pleasing incidents in the movement in this 
country in favor of the artistic furnishing of the home. 
Apart from its primary use in protecting one from 
draughts, its value for breaking up the monotony of a 
long room can hardly be overestimated. It has various 
special uses, too, which help to make it popular. As an 
aid to a cosey t£te-a-tete it is invaluable. The writer 
knows of a young lady — one of several sisters, and only 
recently admitted to the privileges of the drawing-room — 
who, finding herself at a disadvantage, made her own 
place by the aid of a screen, a couple of conversation 
chairs — united like the Siamese twins — a low table and a 
lamp. The result was so fortunate that her sisters fol- 
lowed her example with more screens and luxurious 
divans. In time the long New York parallelogram 
called the drawing-room was transformed into small 
provinces walled in with Japanese embroideries, royal 
brocades and cunning needle-work, each having its own 
ruler. Of course, this was over-doing a good thing, mere 
sociability leading to pure clannishness. 

Painted screens are rarely so handsome as embroid- 
ered ones, unless the painting is carried far enough to 
simulate the elaborate Boucher and Watteau designs, so 
popular in the eighteenth century, when screens held an 
important place in the fitting up of a room. Tapestry 
painting opens up an attractive field in this direction ; 
and in a special chapter to be devoted to practical hints 
for those who wish to design and paint their own screens, 
on canvas or similar material, we shall give due atten- 
tion to this charming mode of decoration. 

Painted leather screens are best for a dining-room. One 
is always appropriate in front of the door leading to the 
butler's pantry, marking the movements of the servant 
in carrying plates and dishes to and fro. An admirable 
painted leather screen suitable for such a purpose has long 
been in the show window at Yandell's, in Fifth Avenue 
— a gold ground for the panels with landscapes painted 
on them by Mr. Murphy or some artist of equal reputa- 
tion. Such a screen probably costs $1000 or more, and, 
of course, is not for the reader of modest purse. Paint- 
ed and embossed leather panels of conventional designs 
are very much less expensive, and may be equally decora- 
tive. The coarse textile known as burlaps is often used 
for the same purpose, being covered with gold leaf, and 
on this rich ground decorated with a bold design of 
grapes, oranges or apples, or of a plum or pumpkin vine 
in flower. Any of the various metallic bronzes may 
take the place of the gold for a ground, according to the 
scheme of color of the room. 

One of the most decorative screens that the writer has 
seen was made from the palette scrapings of Miss Kate 
and Miss Lizzie Greatorex. It is not a bad plan for 
those who paint to keep a burlap 
screen mounted in the studio and 
utilize it in this way. Excellent 
suggestions in color often inci- 
dentally arise in this manner. This 
idea, of course, is only for the art- 
ist, and, it may be added, for the 
studio. Screens of this sort do not 
properly belong in show apart- 
ments ; there, such summary can- 
not be tolerated. The surface of 
the fabric to be decorated must be 
fine and the execution of the de- 
sign must be in keeping with it. 

In embroidered screens, South 
Kensington has sent out many 
handsome all-over designs. The 
William -Morris designs in wall- 
paper, which are more accessible, 
give a very good idea of the treat- 
ment. The designs are usually 
executed on fine lustrous sateen 
or satin sheeting and in monotone. 
Fine warm gray linen is also a de- 
sirable fabric. The design is usu- 
ally in outline stitch. The panel 
designs by Ellen Welby of classic 
female figures which have been 
given in The Art- Amateur are 
especially suitable for screens of 

this kind. Something similar has been seen recently at 
the rooms of the Decorative Art Society— carefully out- 
lined figures of Venus, Juno and Ceres, with the em- 
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"THE SEASONS." PANELS FOR A FOURFOLD SCREEN. FOR PAINTING OR EMBROIDERY. 

EACH DESIGN WILL ALSO BE PUBLISHED FULL WORKING SIZE (18x27). "SPRING" WAS SO GIVEN IN THE ART AMATEUR FOR FEBRUARY. 
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blematic dove, peacock and harvest sheaves, the head of 
each unrelieved in a circle and the space outside filled 
in with foliage. The Seasons similarly treated make a 
four-leaved screen. 

Needlewomen with the necessary technical skill and 
patience find motives rich in color in glowing bunches of 
chrysanthemums, in stalks of fleur-de-lis, purple and yel- 
low, and in masses of red and yellow roses, which are 
embroidered in solid silk embroidery on silk, the chry- 
santhemum, for example, oh dark or light red or yellow, 
the fleur-de-lis on light blue, or if the yellow are prefer- 
red, on deep yellow, and the roses on light red silk. 
This is work that demands a high degree of skill not 
only with the needle, but in the management of color. 
Screens of this sort are mounted in ebony or mahogany. 
Little shelves and miniature balconies are often appen- 
dages to the mounting; but they are useless, as anything 
set on them would be in imminent peril. 

Rich silken stuffs, and more particularly brocades, are 
handsome enough in themselves for screens. There is 
an especial demand now for the purpose of such gay 
French brocades as are associated 
with thetfurniture coverings of draw- 
ing-rooms of the period of the three 
Louis. Screens of this description 
are mounted in white enamelled 
frames touched with gold. In many 
of them small mirrors are inserted. 
They are edged simply with furni- 
ture gimp, and below the mirrors 
hang a network of silken tassels. 

Single-leafed fire screens of 
creamy white or light-tinted bro- 
caded silk, finely embroidered or 
outlined with couchings of gold 
thread, and usually mounted in 
brass frames, are much used in 
rooms of the period of the three 
Louis. A single sheet of plate- 
glass, simply framed, makes an at- 
tractive screen, particularly when 
it shows the picture of the glowing 
coals behind it. Richly decorative 
effects with a mosaic of stained or 
jewelled glass are to be had on the 
same principle of using the firelight. 
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X. — ARTISTIC LETTERING. 

The amateur carver should know something of letter- 
ing. A picture-frame or a casket often needs a mono- 
gram, name or motto to complete it ; but the best carv- 
ing would be spoiled if the lettering betrayed ignorance 
of the correct forms and proportions of the particular 
style of letters adopted. The forms of the common, or 
Roman alphabet cannot, as a rule, be employed in 
artistic work, unless they are made unusual — pictu- 
resque or grotesque — by some alteration that suggests a 
look of age or quaintness. The letters that constantly 
meet the eye on signboards and posters may be said to 
be vulgarized by use and familiarity. They are forms 
that two thousand years of wear have shown to be the 
best for practical use on account of their remarkable 
distinctness ; but they must give place to the more 
cursive and picturesque Anglo-Saxon forms for any 
artistic work. All rich and beautiful lettering in manu- 
scripts, as well as for mural and monumental inscrip- 



ALTAR FRONTAL CENTRAL 
DECORA TION. 



The design for central decora- 
tion of an altar frontal given in the 
supplement is intended for working 
in embroidery, either silks or crew- 
els, or partly applique" work. Since 
the symbolical features are freely 
introduced, the coloring chosen 
should accentuate the interlaced 
and re-interlaced triangles and the 
twelve passive passions, the thorn 
crown and the monogram I H S. 
The interlacing triangles, although 
they represent thorn branches, 
might be worked in gold, the thorn 
crown being in natural colors, with 
the passion flowers and leaves also 
colored to nature. If a dark ground 
is chosen, these should be the com- 
mon Passiflora cerulea, but if on a 
white or light ground, the scarlet 
passion flower might be adopted in- 
stead. The flowers may be cut out 
of silk or cloth, and the details of 
the petals and corona worked over 
it. The sacred monogram should 
be in gold in any case. If required, 
the embroidery on the superfrontal 
might be traced from the same flow- 
ers and leaves, also for the strips 
that hang, orphrey-fashion, down 
the front of most modern altar 
cloths, in the style of old examples. 
There should be no difficulty in adapting a running 
border for this purpose from the wreath that surrounds 
the central design. On a dark violet or purple ground 
the blue passion flower may be too little different in 
tone to show well at a distance. In that case, one of 
the numerous white or variegated varieties may be intro- 
duced instead. Gleeson White. 




language was exclusively used in Catholic times in the 
Church ritual, whether spoken or sung, it is noteworthy 
that when the mediaeval artist sought to make lettering 
beautiful, it was the Gothic form that caught his eye and 
fancy. 

I lately read in an art journal that monograms were 
going out of fashion. If this refers to the customary 
distortion of letters so frequently seen in monograms, I 
think it is well that it should be so ; but good lettering, 
whether for initials, monograms or inscriptions, when 
carefully drawn and cut, andap propriately used, will 
never cease to be good and interesting decoration. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows a method of 
arranging and cutting an inscription which makes it high- 
ly decorative. The full size of the panel is fifteen by 
twenty-six inches. It occupies the upper part of the in- 
side face of a door of a child's bedroom. It is lowered 
somewhat less than a quarter of an inch. Deep lower- 
ing of letters is to be avoided ; it makes the forms re- 
semble miniature walls and wells. Inscriptions, if 
appropriately chosen, are in excellent taste on the ex- 
posed beam of a room or hall, or on 
the facia of a mantel, that is, on the 
face-board under the shelf. An ex- 
ample lately carved under my su- 
perintendence contained the old 
Scotch motto, " East or West, Hame 
is Best ;" the background in this 
case being wholly covered with 
holly leaves and berries, interspersed 
with mistletoe. A better effect, I 
think, is obtained when the back- 
ground is not entirely covered by 
the design. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a variety of feet that might 
be appropriately used for the stems 
of Gothic letters. Of course it 
should be understood that, one type 
selected, all the letters must be in 
accord. Benn Pitman. 



On the occasion of the recent 
Costume Reception, under the au- 
spices of the New York Society of 
Decorative Art, much of the rich, 
warm, luxurious effect of the halls 
and galleries was due to the liber- 
ality with which Duveen and other 
dealers in old hangings and furni- 
ture allowed the committee on dec- 
oration to draw upon their re- 
sources. A deep red carpet cov- 
ered the staircase, and the walls of 
the entrance hall were adorned with 
a wonderful set of Flemish tapes- 
tries, of Renaissance design, illus- 
trating the siege of Troy. In the 
first of the series the wooden horse 
is being drawn into the city. The 
next shows the wily Ulysses and 
his followers emerging from the 
horse's flanks, and so the story is 
brought to its Homeric climax with 
the sacking of the famous city and 
the flight of ./Eneas and Anchises. 
The libraries, which did duty as 
supper-rooms, were also hung with 
tapestries, ingeniously connected 
with a frieze of silk brocade, and 
bands of plaited pink stuff of silken 
texture radiated from the central 
chandelier. A pair of twisted 
wooden columns, carved and gilded, 
which Chadwick got from an old 
Spanish church, were effectively 
placed at the entrance of the supper- 
room. 



STEMS FOR GOTHIC LETTERS FOR WOOD-CARVING. 

tions and mottoes on mantels, beams, architraves, etc., 
have, for the past thousand years, been almost entirely 
in Anglo-Saxon, or, as they are sometimes called, Gothic 
letters. It is curious to note that these forms held their 
way all through the Middle Ages for illuminated writ- 
ing and decorative inscriptions, the Roman forms being 
as uniformly discarded. Considering that the Latin 



Five parts of aluminum to 
ninety-five of copper make alumi- 
num bronze, a yellowish metal. Thirty parts tin to 
seventy copper make gray speculum-metal. When the 
light is reflected two or three times back and forth from 
the following metals, that xrom copper is red; goid, 
orange ; silver, yellow ; sodium, rosy pink ; tin, grayish 
yellow ; lead and zinc, blue gray, and steel, neutral gray. 
In general, concave surfaces show richer colors than plain. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



THE SALE, AT CHICKERING HALL, OF THE JAMES H. STEBRINS ART COLLECTION. 



TITLES AND DIMENSIONS OF THE PICTURES, THE PRICES OBTAINED, AND THE NAMES OF THE BUYERS. (SEE ALSO PAGE 74.) 



No. A rtist. Size. 

1. Wylie 9 x\o%. 

2. La Tour. 15 xi2 . 

3. Michetti $%x 7 . 

4. Bierstadt 13 X19 . 

5. Vernier 16 X28 . 

6. Dieffenbach 18 X23 . 

7. Baugniet 26)^x21 . 

8. Montelant 21 X33 . 

9. Boulanger 25^x18^ . 

10. Garrido 15 xi8 . 

11. Michetti. 8 x^. 

12. Worms 15 xi8 . 

13. De Nittis 13 x^. 

14. Grison 10 x 8 . 

15. Alvarez 14 X22 . 

16. Villegas 8>£x 6)£. 

17. Rossi 143^x11^. 

18. Agrassot 16 xi 1 . 

19. Portaeis : 10 X14 . 

20. Cervi 20 X17 . 

21. Vernet 18 xi^. 

22. Rico 15 X26)^. 

23. Hermann-Le'on...25 xio^. 

24.Pasini... 22 xi8)£. 

25. Loth 223^x31 . 

26. Saintin 29 X19 . 

27. De Beaumont 23)^x37 . 

28. Goubie 29 xqz%. 

29. Beard 3SH X2 ^}4- 

30. Bertrand 24 X45 . 

31. Jacomin 39 X32 . 

32. Richter 39 X32 . 

33. Heullant 21 X36^. 

34. Heullant 21 x^6}^. 

35. Bierstadt 36 X52 . 

36. Simonetti 12 x 8^". 

37. Simonetti 12 x 8^2 . 

38. Rossi 1I H X 7 • 

39. Rossi IX K X 6 . 

40. Meissonier 9/4 x & • 

41. "Bonheur, Rosa".n xi8 . 

42. Decamps 8}^x 9^ . 

43. Berne-Bellecour. . 14)^x10 . 

44. Vannutelli 15 xio^ . 



Title. Buyer. Price. 

, Five Brittany Children Edward Tuck $850 

.Early Summer H. S. Wilson 500 

.Child in the Woods Mr. Bonner 175 

.Mount Hood, Oregon M. Arnheim 400 

.Washerwomen of Brittany M. MacMartin 375 

.Shearing the Pet. H. S. Wilson 475 

.Curiosity H. S. Wilson 375 

.View of Naples W. Y. Mortimer 275 

. Scene in Algiers H. S. Wilson 975 

. A Rainy Day, Place de la Concorde. Edward Tuck 500 

.Italian Children at a Fountain. ...Mr. Bonner 75 

.Uncertain Weather Jacob H. Schiff.. 1,200 

.Confidences R. C. Veit 325 

. The Wine Testers Edward Tuck 775 

.Hide and Seek D. W. Powers 600 

.Bull Fighters Awaiting their Turn.. Charles C. Clark 1,850 

. Midnight Amusement in Venice Edward Tuck 425 

.Fortuny's Studio H. S. v Wilson 675 

.Bohemian Cabin T. P. Miller 175 

. The Disputed Picture Charles C. Clark 1,025 

.Socialism and Cholera N. Q. Pope 275 

.The Seine, near Poissy 1,525 

.Country and City Rats, Lafon- 

taine's Fable D. G. Legget 456 

.The Sultan's Escort ; . . . Potter Palmer, Chicago 1,750 

.Artists' Amusements During Car- 
nival, Rome J. A. Taylor 1,250 

.The Two Oracles M. H. Arnott 550 

.The Temptation of St. Anthony. . . E. R. Ladue 1,250 

. The Honors of the Foot C. P. Huntington 3,050 

.View in the White Mountains M. Arnheim 625 

.Serenade in Rome H. S. Wilson 1,025 

. Faust and Mephistopheles J. A. Chamberlain 950 

.The Gallery of the Louvre M. Arnheim 775 

.Arcadia T. P. Miller 300 

.Arcadia. . T. P. Miller 300 

. Sunset in the Yosemite Mr. Plummer.. 1,550 

. The Listener (pen drawing) E. A. Caswell 75 

.The Letter (pen drawing) Hugh N. Camp 65 

.An Arab Tambourinist (pen draw- 
ing) Hugh N. Camp 35 

.French Cavalier — Time of Henry 

III. (pen drawing) H. S. Wilson 70 

. Ancient Armor (monochrome, water- 
color) E. H. Abbot 425 

.Ready for the Market ("crayon 

drawing") . . Charles C. Clark 725 

.Hound (sepia sketch) H. S. Wilson 125 

.The Love Token (water-color) Charles Pratt 270 

.Day Dreams on the Campagna 

(water-color) T. P. Miller. 175 



No. A rtist. Size. 

45. Madrazo 18 xii . 

46. Ten Kate io%xi6^ . 

47. Wissel 23 X15 . 

48. De Nittis 14^x10^. 

49. Rico 143^x10^. 

50. Leloir, Louis 10 xi4^ . 

51. Madrazo 16 X21 . 

52. Rico 14 x2.o%. 

53. Simonetti 22 xi6X. 

54. Detaille S%xii%. 



55. Fortuny 

56. Meissonier... 



..19 x 9J4. 
..10 x 7 , 



57. Troyon 6%xi2.%< 

58. Ddtaille o.%x 7^. 

59. Pettenkoffen 7 X9 . 

60. Zamacoi's 6 x 5 , 

61. Vibert 15 xi8 . 

62. Daubigny 14 X25X • 

63. Rico 13 X23 . 

64. Meissonier, Chas. 17^x14 . 

65. Zamacoi's 12 X15 . 

66. Vernet 23)^x21 , 

67. Schreyer 18 X29 

68. Ge*rdme , 16XX29X . 

69. De Neuville 22 X38 

70. Bonheur, A 23)4x32 

71. Vibert 27 X36 . 

72. Meissonier. 133^x103^. 

73. Meissonier 3>£x 4%, 

74. Alma-Tadema .... 25^x353^ • 



75. Bouguereau 42 X35 

76. Ge'rome 29)^x39 

77. Fortuny 53 X39 

78. Tadolini , 



79. D'Epinay. 

80. D'Epinay.. 



Title. Buyer. Price. 

. Street in Granada (water-color) . . . . C. P. Huntington. ..... $200 

. Dutch Guard-room (water-color). . . Edward Brandon 175 

Butterfly (water-color) R. C. Veit 100 

. Chinese Shop (water-color) R. C. Veit 250 

. Boating Party in the Bois de Bou- 
logne (water-color) H. Schaus , 400 

.After the Supper, One must. Pay 

(water-color) ..R. G. Dun 350 

. View at Grenada (water-color) Knoedler 135 

.Washerwomen at Poissy (water- 
color) ...;... J. A. Taylor 460 

.A Concert (water-color) Lanthier 310 

. Scene in the Franco- Prussian War 

(water-color) Charles Pratt 900 

. Pifferari (water-color) Charles C. Clark 525 

.Captain of the Guard — Louis XIII. 

(water-color) Charles C. Clark . . . . 3.400 

.Normandy Cattle Knoedler : 3.050 

.Les Incroyables — Forest of St. 

Germain Charles W. Sandford . . 1,200 

.Market Scene in Hungary T. P. Miller 1,600 

.A Court Jester Charles C.Clark 2,475 

.The First-born S. A. Coale, Jr 3,100 

. Landscape on the River Marne . . . . H. Schaus 5, 100 

. Moorish House and Court, Granada. C. P. Huntington 3.275 

. Story of the Campaign Charles C. Clark 3,600 

. Levying Contributions D. W. Powers 7» 2 oo 

.The Original Study of Judith M. B. Mason 875 

.Winter in Wallachia H. Schaus 2,700 

.Moliere Breakfasting with Louis 

XIV. at Versailles W. W. Astor 12,500 

.Hauling by the Capstan — Yport, 

Normandie Jacob H. Schiff 2,000 

.Normandy Cattle N. Q. Pope.. '. 2,400 

.Scene at a Spanish Diligence Sta- 
tion M. H. Arnott 9,100 

.The Game Lost C. P. Huntington 26,300 

.The Stirrup-cup M. H. Arnott 7,100 

.Queen Clotilda, Wife of Clovis, 
First Christian King of France, 

Instructing her Children in Arms.T. P. Miller 6,100 

.Hesitating between Love and 

Riches James F. Sutton 4,600 

. L' Eminence Grise... ..M. B. Mason I3i7°° 

.A Spanish Lady. Charles C. Clark 6,500 

.Cupid and Psyche (marble, after 

Candra) .'.D. W. Powers 600 

. Satyr (marble bust) A. Lanfear Nome ..... 230 

.Bacchante (marble bust) A. Lanfear Norrie 230 



M-i 



Total.. $'62,550 



Jfrfo fnblitaMons* 



ART. 

Artistic Japan, the new magazine published and 
compiled by Mr. S. Bing (New York, Brentano), has completed 
its first year, and appears as a handsome volume, with all the 
paper covers, each illuminated with a separate design, bound in. 
Mr. Bing has the aid in preparing the ietter-press of his magazine 
of writers like Victor Champier, Ph. Burty, William Anderson, 
Edmond de Goncourt and many others. In the present volume 
Mr. Champier writes of Japanese architecture, Mr. L. Falige of 
jewelry and Mr. Edmond de Goncourt of a travelling writing set 
made by one of the forty-seven Ronins celebrated in Japanese 
history and romance. The illustrations are numerous cuts printed 
in the text and a liberal number of colored designs printed by the 
famous establishment of Gillot. Some of these are wonderful 
specimens of color printing, imitating, almost deceptively, the 
most delicate accidental tones and even the slight relief of colored 
brocades and embroideries. Bronzes, iron-work, pottery and 
kakemonos are also figured ; and in course of time we may ex- 
pect that Artistic Japan will become a veritable museum of 
designs after the art of the land whose name it bears. 

In Art in the Modern - State, Lady Dilke traces 

the origins under Louis XIV. of the system of State patronage and 
supervision, which has made France the leading nation of modern 
times in the fine arts and the industries depending on them. She 
shows how the establishment of the various academies, the mo- 
nopolization of all the talent of the country for the service of the 
king, were but parts of the grand schemes of centralization by 
which Mazarin and Colbert united all the forces of the country 
to put down internal dissensions and fight off foreign enemies. 
In other words, the object of their measures was not at all to 
benefit art, but solely to benefit the State. She shows how the 
reaction against the individualizing tendencies of the Renaissance 
appeared just in time to help on these projects. Men were tired 
of too much intellectual liberty and the dissipation of energy 
which necessarily accompanies it, and were ready to accept tyr- 
anny as a means to order and recuperation. Of the artistic re- 
sults of the system, whether shown in the works of Mansard, Van 
Loo and LeBrun, or in those of later and contemporary artists, 
she has comparatively little to say, though that little is judicious 
and well expressed. But she describes with great particularity its 
political and social effects, ascribing to it, above all things, the 



intense patriotism of modern Frenchmen, unchanged through all 
reverses and under every form of Government. The Revolution 
did not destroy this work. It restored freedom of thought, but to 
minds to whom it has become an axiom that the fcood of the 
State is superior to all other considerations. Lady Dilke seems 
to have no fear that individualism will again run riot in France, 
and to believe that, as it grows, it will be held in check by cor- 
porate action, by a sentiment of patriotism or of communism, 
rather than by tyrannical one-man power. Though these con- 
clusions are stated with great moderation, the volume is very lit- 
tle calculated to give aid or countenance to those in this country 
who pass their time wishing for State direction of the fine arts, 
and a chance at the offices which would have to be created. 
These people naturally look to French institutions as models of 
the kind which they wish established ; but Lady Dilke makes it 
very plain that these French institutions arose under conditions 
which can never be repeated, least of all in America. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The English Restoration and Louis XIV., in 

the Epoch of Modern History Series, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, is a singularly clear and lucid account of a period 
of great confusion in English and European politics. The author, 
Mr. Osmund Airy, M.A., succeeds in a task we believe never be- 
fore attempted in a work of this nature ; that of making plain 
the necessary course of events, in appearance all the result of 
intrigue or of accident. The relations of England, France and 
Holland from the close of the Thirty Years' War to the peace of 
Nimwegen are traced with all necessary detail. There are three 
good maps and a full index. 

The Architectural League of New York has 

just issued a handsomely printed volume of " Proceedings," from 
its organization to January, 1889, which is made of importance 
by the inclusion of several papers by members not before pub- 
lished. Several of these are of great interest. We will mention 
especially Mr. E. R. Tilton's account of " Life in an Italian Pal- 
ace," the Barbarini, at Rome, full, as he found it, of secret stair- 
cases, council-chambers, closets and tunnels, many of them 
unopened for years, perhaps centuries, and apparently forgotten. 
Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin discourses of " Houses on the Bosphorus," 
and of the love of the average Turk for gardens and scenery 
rather than for decoration. Mr. W. R. Briggs gives an account 
of " Student Life in Paris ;" and Mr. Russel Sturgishasan essay on 
" Architecture without Decoration," in which he predicts that the 
architecture of the future will be in itself very plain, and will 
merely, in the finest buildings, provide good spaces for the dis- 



play of purely expressive sculpture and painting. He advocates 
that the new Protestant cathedral in New York be so built in the 
Byzantine or Romanesque style, the exterior to be ignored and 
the decoration of the interior to be in fine marbles, and complete- 
ly naturalistic, unconventional wall paintings and statuary. 

L'Art, for the first fortnight of January, 1889, is 
practically a double number, as it contains no less than sixteen 
pages of. supplement, devoted to the most artistic French holiday 
publications of the season. As many of these are works of per- 
manent value, it is not too late to refer those of our readers who 
m,ay be interested in them to these carefully written and illustrated 
notices. The etching of this number is an excellent one, by J. 
Tome* after F. Masriera. The subject is an old woman sewing, 
with a carefully managed background of foliage. The leading 
article is by Felix Jacquet. It is on "Laces and Embroideries" 
and is abundantly illustrated. (Macmillan & Co.) 



FICTION. 
JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT (RAMBLES 
Through American Society). Mr. "Max O'Reir' in this latest 
skit of his claims to have had the aid of a certain master Jack 
Allyn, said to be of Boston, Mass. It is an open secret that this 
literary partner is an elevator boy at one of the hotels at " the 
Hub" whose alliance was secured to enable the author to secure 
his American copyright. It is humorously observed in the pref- 
ace, that the assistance of this ingenious youth must have in- 
vested some at least of the statements made in his volume with 
" weight and authority." To us it seems that the slightest infu- 
sion of anything weighty would spoil this eminently Frenchy per- 
formance. As to the " authority" clause, we strongly suspect 
Master Jack of being the chief source of information as to the 
usages of polite society in this country. However this may be, 
the little volume is light, sparkling, amusing, and full of the most 
refreshing original mistakes and misconceptions. Mr. O'Rell, in 
short, instead of having rambled in a leisurely way through Amer- 
ican society, taking notes in the fatuous way of the average tour- 
ist, seems to have flown by it or over it on the wings of a wild 
goose, taking no more note than he of commonplace facts be- 
neath. His publishers, Cassell & Co., have done him up in two 
shades of blue, with a picture of Brother Jonathan on the cover 
quite as authentic as that which is given in the letter-press. 

Steadfast is the story of a saint and a sinner, both 
of the New England stamp and of the Congregationalist 
persuasion. Miss Rose Terry Cooke, the author, who has been 



